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THE CONQUEST OF ILLITERACY 


In order to satisfy the need for manpower in the 
Armed Forces, it became necessary to induct large 
numbers of illiterate and non-English-speaking men. 
Special Training Units were organized by the Army 
to give these men the academic training they required 
Approximately the fourth-grade level in 
reading and other academic subjects was the standard 
By applying established 
principles of edueation, the Army succeeded in devel- 
very efficient program of education—a pro- 


as soldiers. 


essential. 


believed to be 


oping a 
gram which enables the average illiterate or non- 
English-speaking man to aequire the basic academic 
skills needed in Army life in eight weeks’ time. 
Origin of Special Training Unit Men. Where do 
‘these Some of them have lived in 
certain mountainous or rural districts of our country 


men come from? 


where schools are inaccessible during several months 
of the year, and inadequate at all times. Others are 
drawn from the border and coast states where immi- 
grants form independent groups that manage to get 
along by using a very limited amount of English. 
And some come from the foreign colonies of our great 
cities. In one unit in Texas 95 per cent of the 
trainees were non-English-speaking men of Spanish 
or Mexican background. Large numbers of Special 
Training Unit men are Negroes who have been taken 
from seetions of our country where schools are gen- 
erally inadequate. But there are trainees from other 
parts of the country—communities where educational 
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opportunities are good or even excellent; some of 
these men have been faced with family needs which 
have made them leave school at an early age to help 
earn a living, and others have learned little during 
their years in However, of the 
come from sections of our country where educational 


school. most men 
opportunities 

Motivation in the Army Program. Typically these 
men in Special Training Units are eager to learn. 
Experience has shown the disadvantage of being 
unable to read. In the Army, they welcome their new 
opportunities. I want to 
asked why, he 


are very mei iger.} 


“More than anything else, 
learn to read,” When 
summarized rather fully his reasons as well as those 
of many of his comrades: “I want to be able to read 
letters Then, too, I want to know what’s 
going on places.” Finally he added: “I 
want to be able to read the things the other fellows 


said one man. 


from home. 
in other 


do.” 
Methods and Materials 
factor in the success of the program involves the 


of Instruction. Another 
methods and materials the Army has developed for 
instructing these fact 
that both materials and methods are functional. <Ac- 
taught only those things that 


men. Of significanee is the 


cordingly, the men are 


1Surveys showing the amount of ‘‘functional illiter- 
acy’’ reveal that one man in seven, or 13.5 per cent, may 
be so designated. The percentages vary from state to 
state; for Louisiana, 36 per cent; for Illinois, 10; New 
York, 12; and Iowa (the lowest), 4. 
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they are able to use immediately, and all subject mat- 
ter is presented in the form in which it will be most 
readily and frequently The “Army 
Reader” and the “Army Arithmetic” deal with life in 
camp; and for example taking care of the barracks. 


most used. 


Other supplementary reading materials are issued 
monthly; some of these describe heroes of the war 
while others tell of contributions of each of the United 
Nations in the present struggle. All these materials 
are written in very simple English. Their average 
difficulty is about that of the typical third-grade book. 
Abundant use is made of visual aids which foster 
rapid learning.” 

The Role of the Teacher. 


Training Units are enlisted men. 


The teachers in Special 
Most of them have 
had considerable professional and academic training, 
and many of them have had experience in teaching 
either in public schools or in colleges. Perhaps the 
most important contribution of these teachers resides 
in the attitude they bring to their work. These in- 
structors emphasize success and steady progress; they 
expect every man to learn effectively and rapidly. 
This attitude spreads to the men who have come to 
believe in their ability to learn. Thus the cycle 
begins and continues; success brings confidence, and 
confidence brings success. 

In addition to the high calibre of teaching person- 
nel in the Army program, two other factors certainly 
contribute to the effectiveness of the work as well as 
The Special 


Training Unit provides for many of these men a bet- 


to the general well-being of the men. 


ter environment than they had ever known from the 
standpoint of health and hygiene. Moreover, many 
of these soldiers experience a stable, well-ordered 
kind life for the first 
doubtedly contribute to their adjustment and their 


of time. These factors un- 
ability to learn rapidly. 

Implications of the Army Program. 
of Special Training has certainly demonstrated that 
Moreover, 


The program 


the mass of American youth are educable. 
it has shown that illiteracy need not continue as a 
great social problem in America. To solve this prob- 
lem, however, social-minded citizens will have to make 
a vigorous and determined effort to bring about some 
changes in educational opportunity and 
The following steps must be taken if illiter- 


essential 
practice. 
acy is to be reduced or eliminated: 

1. It will be necessary to guarantee an equal educa- 
tional opportunity to every boy and girl in America—re- 


2 Cf. Paul Witty and Samuel Goldberg, ‘‘The Army’s 
Training Program for Illiterate Non-English-Speaking 
and Edueationally Retarded Men,’’ The Elementary 
English Review, December, 1943; Witty and Goldberg, 
‘«The Use of Visual Aids in the Army,’’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, February, 1944. See also Paul Witty 
and Golda Van Buskirk, ‘‘Beam in the Eye,’’ Childhood 
Education, October, 1944, and ‘‘The Soldier Learns to 
Read,’’ The National Parent Teacher, February, 1944. 
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gardless of racial background—in the East, West, Nor 
and South. And it will be necessary to enforce attendang 
in school. It is well to bear in mind that part of th 
success of Special Training Units is traceable to th 
soundness of the materials and the methods of instry. 
tion. It is important to note also that every student jy 
Special Training Units is provided with the essentig 
books and instructional materials, and that his instructig, 
takes place in a relatively small class. 

2. It will be necessary to extend educational opportunj 
ties to adult levels. And here is a difficult problem, fy 
many illiterate adults lack the initiative to seek out edy. 
cational opportunity. Enthusiasts will be needed who yi 
find these people and convince them of the values of edy. 
cation. Here is a problem for educational and Civic ¢y. 
ganizations—to challenge their interest when the last bonj 
drive is finished. However, the major requirement yilj 
be the establishment of schools and classes equipped ty 
function with maximal efficiency. 








The results secured outside the Army are not re. 
assuring at present, for it is reported that the city 
and state programs that have been established fo 
teaching illiterates have succeeded in salvaging reli. 


tively few individuals. Moreover, the 


conclusion is inescapable that the city and state ih 
grams |thus far developed] have been almost altogether 
ineffective. It appears that their lack of outstanding 
results with selectees may be due to the absence of the 
very things the Army programs have—to an absence of 
the promising practices in motivation, functional mate 
rials, control, and excellent teachers which have bea 
noted in the Army programs.3 





In order, then, to provide the essential factors cited 
above it will be necessary to devise new prograis 
and to secure financial assistance to train teachers, 
develop instructional materials, and establish schools 

The solution of the problem may be within ow 
grasp if state and local school systems will recogni 
their responsibility for the education of adults, « 
suggested by some investigators. State and 
authorities could initiate work upon the larger prob- 
lem by establishing classes or schools for men re- 
According to i 





local 


turning from the Armed Forces. 
recent report, approximately 150,000 illiterates were 
inducted into the Army during the year, June |, 
1943—June 1, 1944, and 50,000 probably went into F 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. Many —% 
others entered the Army prior to the above dates. 
Most of these men will be returning to civilian status fo 
sooner or later. What will happen to them? One 
possible answer inheres in the Servicemen’s Readjust- 







if 


3 Martin D. Jenkins and others, ‘‘ The Black and White 
of Rejections for Military Service.’’ The American 
Teachers Association, P. O. Box 271, Montgomery, Ala., 
p. 43. 

4Lt. S. A. Lynde and E. A. Schuler, ‘‘The Underedu- 
eated Serviceman and the G.I. Bill of Rights,’’ Adult ®@; 
Education Bulletin, December, 1944. 
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Act of 1944, referred to generally as the GI 
Many men will qualify for eduea- 
now Public Law 


nt 
i of Rights. 
nal benefits according to Title 2, 
;, TSth Congress: 


ny person who served in the active military or naval 


vice on or after September 16, 1940, and prior to the 
mination of the present war, and who shall have been 
charged or released therefrom under conditions other 


n dishonorable, and whose education or training was 
heded, delayed, or interfered with by reason of his en- 
ito the service, or who desires a refresher or 
raining course... Shall be eligible for and entitled 
e education or training. . . .5 


nee 


recely 


It is stated further that any such person must not 
e been over 25 years of age at the time he entered 
> service if he is to be considered as one who has 
| “his edueation or training impeded, delayed, 
errupted, or interfered with.” Every eligible ser- 
muan is entitled to one year of training; those 
n whose education was “delayed, interrupted, or 
erfered with by reason of entrance into the service” 
ben under 25 years of age) are eligible for an addi- 
ial period not to exceed three years. 
For veterans wishing to obtain elementary educa- 
1, finaneial aid will be forthcoming through the GI 
| of Rights. But schools equipped with properly 
ined teachers and suitable materials are needed if 
men are to be motivated sufficiently to take ad- 
itage of the help for which they are eligible. It 


clear that men returning from service, for obvious 


nsons, should not be placed in classes with publie- 
In fact, few men would probably 
sh to enter such classes. They will require teachers 
ined for instrueting adult illiterates, instructional 
terials chosen and developed especially for them, 
| a curriculum that aims to enable every man to 


bool pupils. 


ke the most of one to four years of general and 


Quoted by Lynde and Schuler, op. cit. 


t 
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specialized training on the adult level. It is clearly 
the responsibility of agencies and organizations such 
as the NEA, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the U. S. Office of Education, and adult- 
education groups to assume the leadership necessary 
to assure immediate action. Civie and social organi- 
zations could also perform an invaluable service by 
stimulating interest in this important field. 

Although the writer has emphasized the need for 
providing educational opportunities for men who en- 
tered the Armed Forces as illiterates, he is not un- 
mindful of the millions of men who, when they 
entered the Armed Forces, had not completed the 
elementary-school program. Publie schools, it 
clear, should provide appropriate educational oppor- 
tunities for these men. 

Nor is the writer unaware of the large number of 


is 


illiterate men and women not in the Armed Forces. 
It is reported that by September 1, 1943, selective 
service had rejected and placed in 4F® 341,000 regis- 
trants because of lack of educational accomplishments. 
These men also need a chance to complete their edu- 
cation! 

The writer is fully aware, too, of the crucial need 
for financial aid to public education in some states 
and communities. He wishes simply to cite the sig- 
nificance of an opportunity which we now have—an 
opportunity which, if seized upon, might initiate a 
movement to provide equal educational facilities for 
all citizens and their children. Let us act now! It 
takes time to train teachers, prepare instructional 
materials, and set up schools and classes for men who 
need elementary education. If we do act now, we 
have reason to believe that our country may ultimately 
eliminate illiteracy and add measurably to its stature 
as a democracy representing and serving all its peo- 
ple. 

6 Testimony of Major General Lewis 
Quoted by Lynde and Schuler, op. cit. 


B. Hershey. 





JEvents reli 


"THE RECOGNITION OF EDUCATION BY 


THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


‘TRIUMPHANT” is a term that should be reserved 
superlatively if not, indeed, supremely significant 
ievements. It is, however, in no sense an extrava- 
nit or an exaggerated characterization of the Charter 
the United Nations, formulated during eight weeks 


concentrated—and consecrated—effort by the San 





#Fancisco Conference, adopted by unanimous vote, 





-P ald signed on June 26. 
uit was said at the outset that the conference would 


be concerned “with setting up machinery—and ma- 
chinery only.” As our State Department officially an- 
nounced, “No substantive problems will be discussed.” 
But, while the Charter that was adopted does provide 
—and admirably—the “machinery” of a new world 
order, the mechanistic implications of the term are 
happily inapplicable. It may be, in one sense, a “ma- 
chine”—but it is a machine with a soul. The Charter 
is comprehensive, as befits the world-wide scope of its 
purposes; yet it is marvelously compact. It deals with 
situations that are almost infinitely complex; yet its 
principles and proposals not only cohere in a con- 
sistent unity but are formulated and expressed with 
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crystal-elarity. Above all, every line breathes the 
idealism which it is the purpose of the Charter to 
translate into reality. 

At the present writing, the Charter promises to be 
speedily ratified by the United States Senate. There 
should be discussion, of course, for this is our demo- 
tradition. And there will be differences of 
opinion—and that is salutary. A few remaining iso- 
lationists will protest against anything savoring of a 
They and others will protest against our 


cratic 


superstate. 
making international bedfellows of peoples whose 
ideologies are inconsistent with ours, as well as with 
nations whose past records belie some of the ideals 
embodied in the Charter—in the conquest of 
for example, and in the treatment of 
It is an axiom of our pro- 


new 
territory, 
colonial dependencies. 
fession, however, that the teacher must start where 
the learner is; and the Charter must similarly start 
where the world is. A perfect charter could be 
predicated only on a perfect world—and if the world 
were already perfect, a charter would be a luxury 
without a purpose. (Significant in this connection 


is J. William Robinson’s paper, “An Alternative to 


Perfection,” in this number of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY.) 
Education will be one of the major “substantive” 
problems of the new world order as envisaged by the 


Charter. It is recognized as co-ordinate in significance 
with health, economie welfare, social progress, and 
the preservation and extension of what the Charter 
calls the “fundamental freedoms.” The Charter recog- 
nizes by name all these problems and provides spe- 
cifically for their consideration. The “Economie and 
Social Council” is second only to the “Security Coun- 
cil” among the agencies through which the General 
Assembly, representing the United Nations, will seek 
to maintain the world’s peace and promote the wel- 
fare of all peoples. “Specialized agencies established 
by inter-governmental agreement, and having wide 
international responsibilities . in economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health, and related fields shall 
be brought into relationship with the United Nations” 
through the Economie and Social Couneil. 

This seems amply to provide an official status and 
locus for a World Office of Education as a “special- 
ized agency,” once such an office has been “established 
by inter-governmental agreement.” Through recom- 
mendations of the council, the World Office of Edu- 
cation would be in a position to bring matters of 
international educational significance before the Gen- 
eral Assembly and to the attention of the United 
Nations. In this way it would seem possible that 
educational policies and programs inimical to the 
world’s peace could be brought into the open and, 
presumably, investigated. In this way, too, construe- 
tive proposals for educational and cultural co-opera- 
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tion of various types could be placed before the wor 
with the official sanction of the United Nations, Th 
World Office of Education, established as a “gpe¢iy) 
ized agency,” would also be authorized by Article y 
of the Charter to advise, on request, the Trustees} 
Council regarding educational problems in areas gj 
ministered under the “trusteeship” system (the poy 
designation for something akin to the old “mandgj’ 
system). 

Once the charter is adopted, an important step yi 
be to insure “inter-governmental agreement” on thy 
World Office of Edueation— 


establishment of a 
W. C. B. 


A READABILITY AND PUBLICATIONS 
WORKSHOP AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Unpber the direction of Irving Lorge, executive oj. 
ficer, Institute of Educational Research, Teachers (\j. 
lege, Columbia University, a two-week Workshop « 
Readability and Publications was held at the collex 
at the request of the U. 8. Department of Agricultur 
Extension Service and the War Foods Administ. 
The workshop, which started on May 21, 
The purpos 


tion. 
said to be the first of its kind ever held. 
of the undertaking was “to improve the effectivenes 
of the Department of Agriculture’s farmers’ bulletin 
and extension bulletins, . and to work on method 
for improving the effectiveness of agricultural 1. 
terials.” 

Conferees representing agricultural publications 
18 states were in attendance. Using a formula for 
the appraisal of readability developed by Dr. Lorge, 
the conferees found that a number of the bulletin 
used a vocabulary unsuited to the readers or to the 
subject matter and that there was need “for a master 
word-list for rural America.” It was agreed that al 
publications should be checked against the readability 
formula, and Dr. Lorge urged that a clearinghouse b 
established “for the exchange of ideas about public- 
tions for the farm population of America.” He aly 
proposed an annual award for the bulletin or bullet 
having the best typography, lay-out, and appearance, 
plus the highest degree of understandability, and aé: 
vocated “an inereased regionalization of the bulletin 
to take in wider areas and to divide the cost amou 


Q 


a number of states.” Dr. Lorge recommended, 1! 
addition, a program of basie research into the prob 
'ems of farm leadership, saying that “the wants of the 
farmer are not always the same as his needs and thal 
the extension editor is faced with the task of gettin: 
to the farmer the things that will make farm familie 
more successful on the farm, in the home, and in tl 
community.” 

Among the consultants who participated in tlt 
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rorkshop and gave advice on certain phases of the 
roblem were: Edmund de 8S. Brunner, professor of 
lucation, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
ynsultant with the Federal Extension Service (ex- 
pnsion techniques); Max Brunstetter, managing 
litor, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College 
visual aids); Lyman Bryson, educational director, 
columbia Broadeasting System (communication) ; 
beorge H. Gallup (reader interest and effectiveness of 
he bulletins); Paul Lazarsfeld, director, Institute of 
Applied Research, Columbia University (audience re- 
Waciion to radio and the readership of magazines) ; 
nd James Clarke and Raphael Blau, authors (re- 
rriting material “so that it can communicate”) .— 
eB. 
FIVE NEW DIVISIONS CREATED AT 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 
Ixy a special release sent to ScHooL AND SocieTy 
Wander date of June 17, Tulane University reports the 
Wreation of five divisions within the undergraduate 
nd graduate academic organization designed to pro- 
ide for “the fuller teaching and research strength 
f the faculties of all nonprofessional schools of the 
The divisions are: the humanities, the 






















Bniversity.” 
ine arts, social studies, physical sciences, and_ bio- 
wical sciences. “There are to be connected depart- 
hents grouped under each of these sections.” 

The humanities will inelude English and foreign 
anguages and literatures, journalism, philosophy, and 
ible-study; the fine arts—musie, theatre, dramatics, 
peech, and art; social studies—history, sociology, 
beonomies, political science, and education; physical 












Bciences—physies, chemistry, geology, astronomy, and 








botany, zoology, 





hiathematies; and biological sciences 
buatomy, physiology (on the arts-and-sciences level), 






pnd psychology. 





In announeing the reorganization, Rufus C. Harris, 





president, said: 





The division plan, with the various departments co- 

rdinated under it, will make possible the development 

f an effective research program for each university de- 

yartment. . . . [It will] provide an important economy, 

particularly in personnel, in that full teaching and re- 

gpearch strength of the faculties may be utilized flexibly 
nd more completely. 










The first appointment to be made in this connection 
is that of Winfield H. Rogers, professor of English, 
he Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
dina, to assume the headship of the department of 







English late in August, as reported in SCHOOL AND 
NocieTy, June 16. 







)THE UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA’S FOUNDA- 
TION FOR INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Lire in the winter, the Municipal University of 
B Wichita (Kans.) opened a new Foundation for In- 
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dustrial Research “as the result of $450,000 contrib- 
uted by local business and industry. Started by vol- 
untary subscriptions of $100,000 each from the Beech 
Aireraft Corporation and the Cessna Aireraft Com- 
pany, the fund is expected to reach the half-million 
mark.” The program calls for expenditure of the 
original fund within the next ten years, “thus pro- 
viding an annual sum which will be used in the main 
to supplement the present research staff and to im- 
prove present laboratory facilities.” 

William M. Jardine, president of the university, in 
of the foundation, 


announcing the establishment 


stated: 

Applied and pure research will be conducted in aero- 
nautics, engineering, agriculture, chemistry, physics, geol- 
ogy, petroleum, and marketing analysis and outlets. Fel- 
lowships and scholarships will be established whereby 
outstanding students may engage in graduate study perti- 
nent to the work of the foundation. Research on problems 
submitted to the foundation will be undertaken for in- 
dustrial firms at their expense, with all results being 
turned over to the requesting concern. 


President Jardine views the foundation as a step 
forward in integrated education—co-operation be- 
tween business and industry and the university. 
Management of the foundation is vested in a nine- 
man hoard of governors appointed by the Board of 
Regents: six from industry, two from the Board of 
Regents, and the president of the university. 


A POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR LATIN 
AMERICA 


J. K. Ricuarps, of the department of modern lan- 
guages, Riverside (Calif.) Junior College, has sent 
to SCHOOL AND Society an account of a new ency- 
clopedia of learning, comparable to the “Larousse” 
of France and the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” that is 
being prepared with “the object of spreading culture 
throughout the length and breadth of Mexico and ad- 
jacent Latin-American countries.” The Mexican 
Secretariat of Public Edueation is responsible for 
the publication of this series of small volumes of 
which the following are among those already being 
distributed : (“American 
Thought”), Guia de la Historia de México (‘Guide 
to the History of Mexico”), Historia Verdadera de 
la Conquista de la Nueva Espana (“A True History 


Pensamiento Americano 


of the Conquest of New Spain”), Pequenta Historia de 
Chile (“A Short History of Chile”), El Pensamiento 
Matematico Contempordneo (“Contemporary Mathe- 
Thought”), 
(“Bolivar, 
La 


Bolivar Guia Democratico dé 
the 


Vida 


matieal 
Guide in 
(“Life in 


Demoeratie 
México 


América 


America”), and en 
Mexico”). 


According to the report: 
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It is the intention of the Mexican government, as an- 
nounced by Rafael F. Muioz, head of the publication de- 
partment, to publish one new volume each week for a 
These small-sized volumes will 
deal with the historical, philosophical, artistic, scientific, 


period of several years. 


literary, educational, and biographical phases of Mexican 


and Latin-American civilization. Short manuals on ap- 
plied technology will alternate with brief compendiums 


on hygiene and agriculture, industry and pedagogy, with 


Notes and News 
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a view of making the series as varied and interesting 
possible. There will be featured selected abridgmey, 
from the works of such outstanding Latin-Amerie, 
writers, thinkers, and philosophers as Sarmiento, May 
Montalvo, Sierra, Gonzalez, Prada, Nostos, Bolivar, Dari, 
Bello, Lastaria, Varona. There will also be represent 
translated extracts from the writings of well-knoj 
Americans, such as President Lincoln, Emerson, and may 


others. 





WitH this number, Louellen Remmy Beyer becomes 
managing editor of ScHoot AND Society. This title, 
recently approved by the Trustees of the Society for 
the Advancement of Education, Ine., most fittingly 
describes the responsible functions that Mrs. Beyer 
has discharged with vigilant care and unfailing effi- 
ciency during the past six years.—W. C. B. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Kk. KENNETH SMILEY, director of admissions, Le- 
high University (Bethlehem, Pa.), was elected vice- 
president of the university at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. At the same meeting, the board 
passed a resolution “expressing its appreciation to the 
Administrative Committee,” Philip M. Palmer, dean, 
College of Arts and Sciences, Neil C. Carothers, dean, 
College of Business Administration, and A. Copeland 
Callen, dean, College of Engineering, “who had so 
ably administered the affairs of the university since 
the retirement of C. C. Williams as president, June 
30, 1944.” 


ment to a post as consultant in engineering and in- 


Dr. Williams’s resignation and appoint- 


dustrial education in Madison ( Wis.) was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, August 26, 1944. Mr. Smiley 
will retain his duties as director of admissions in ad- 
dition to those of his new post. 


SYLVESTER H. BINGHAM, associate professor of 
English, University of New Hampshire, assumed the 
headship of the department, July 1, upon the retire- 
ment of Harold H. Seudder, who is relinquishing his 
administrative duties after a long term of service, but 


plans to continue his teaching. 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG, professor of sociology and 
statistics, Bennington (Vt.) College, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of sociology, Univer- 
Washington (Seattle), and Walker- 


Ames professor of sociology, “as the first of a limited 


sity of named 
number of distinguished-service professorships to be 
awarded under the Walker-Ames Fund in accordance 
with a policy recently approved by the Board of 
Regents.” Dr. Lundberg held a two-month appoint- 


ment last semester as visiting Walker-Ames professor. 


RicHarpD Foster JONES, dean, Graduate Schoo), 
Washington University (St. Louis), has been a». 
pointed professor of English and executive head of 
the department, Stanford University, to  succeej 
Arthur G. Kennedy, retired. Dr. Jones will assuy 


his new duties in September. 


Auice Davis, of the department of. art, the Stat 
University of Iowa, has been appointed head of tly 
department of art, Lindenwood College for Wome 
(St. Charles, Mo.). Edna Patzig, also of the depar. 
ment of art, has resigned from the staff of the wi- 
versity. 

CAROLYN TreBoutT MELAMPY, a former member of 
the general extension staff, Louisiana State Univer 
sity, has been named temporary head of the burea 


of testing and guidance, “pending the return of B 


Donald Sisson, who is on leave for military service” 
Dr. Melampy succeeds Cecil Mann, who has bee 
serving on a similar temporary basis and whose a)- 
pointment as professor of psychology, Tulane Uni 
versity, was reported in ScHoot AND Society, June 
16. 


Dorotuy E. Buair, whose appointment as director 
of publie relations, Colby Junior College (New Lor 
don, N. H.), was reported in these columns, June 24, 
1944, has been named director of public relation 
Marietta (Ohio) College, and will assume her nev 
duties early in September. 


Haroip A. ANDERSON, a member of the staff of the 
West Rutland (Vt.) High School, has been appointel 
principal, Craftsbury Academy (North Craftsbury 
Vt.). 


THREE persons have been named to the recent) 
created Morrison professorships at Northwestern Uu: 
versity. James W. Buchanan, chairman of the ¢é 
partment of zoology, will oceupy the chair in 200! 
ogy; Leon Howard, professor of English, who has 
been conducting research in the Huntington Libra’y 
University of California, as reported in SCHOOL 4\! 
Society, March 24, has returned to oceupy the cha! 
of English; and Fred E. Clark, chairman of the ¢é 
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partment of marketing, the chair of marketing. “The 
chairs were named for the late Charles E. Morrison 
and his wife, Emma, who bequeathed $1,750,000 to the 
university four years ago for the creation of the 
Morrison Memorial Fund.” In addition to the ap- 
pointees to the new posts, Harold T. Davis, chair- 
man of the department of mathematics, has been ap- 
pointed to the long-established Henry Noyes pro- 
fessorship of mathematics; Hanford Tiffany, chair- 
man of the department of botany, to the William 
Deering professorship of botany; and Bartholomew 
J. Spence, chairman of the department of physics, 
to the Fayerweather professorship of physies. 


NX. Howeit FurMAN, professor of chemistry, has 
succeeded Alan W. C. Menzies in the Russell Well- 
man Moore chair of chemistry, Princeton University. 
Dr. Menzies, who was ealled to the university in 1914, 
has retired “with the distinction of never having failed 
to be present at every scheduled lecture, class, or lab- 
oratory period.” William B. Foulk, curator of the 
chemical laboratory, has sueceeded Fred R. Apgar, 
retired, as purchasing agent. Mr. Apgar, who joined 
the staff in 1899, has had the longest term of service 
in the university’s administration. 


Rosert EK. Spruer,. professor of English, Swarth- 
more (Pa.) College, has been appointed professor of 
English, University of Pennsylvania, and will assume 
his new post with the opening of the fall term in 
November. 


Tue following appointments were announced by 
the University of California, June 21: On the Berke- 
ley campus, K. S. Pitzer, professor of chemistry; 
Clark Kerr, of the University of Washington, asso- 
ciate professor of business administration; James W. 
Cline, whose appointment as chairman of the depart- 
ment of English, Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), 
was reported in ScHoot AND Socrety, April 8, 1944, 
returning as associate professor of English; Mark 
Schorer, associate professor of English; Edward S. 
LeComte, instruetor in English, Columbia University, 
assistant professor of English; James Cason, of Van- 
derbilt University, assistant professor of chemistry; 
W. D. Denny, of Vassar College, assistant professor 
of musie; G. H. Hildebrand, of the University of 
Texas, assistant professor of social institutions; 
Henry W. Schaefer-Simmern, supervisor of art in the 
public schools, New York City, lecturer in art and 
education; Dorothy C. Shadi, of the Dominiean Col- 
lege (San Rafael), leeturer in Spanish and Portu- 
guese; to visiting professorships, P. H. Odegard, of 
Amherst College, political science, and Clair E. 
Turner, chief health officer, Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs, publie health; and G. T. 
Seaborg has been promoted to a professorship of 
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chemistry. On the Los Angeles campus, E. F. Beck- 
enbach, associate professor of mathematies, Univer- 
sity of Texas, associate professor of mathematics; 
H. J. Bruman, of the Smithsonian Institution, assist- 
ant professor of geography; and to visiting professor- 
ships, E. L. Griggs, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and L. B. Wright, of the Huntington Library, English. 

ATWELL M. WALLACE, associate professor of biol- 
ogy and chemistry, Anderson (Ind.) College and 
Theological Seminary, has been appointed to teach 
biology in the Basie College, Michigan State College 
(East Lansing). 


Ricuarp Mo.., former assistant instructor in ce- 
ramies, Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, will 
become a member of the department of arts, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, for the summer session, 
July 2-August 10. 
Scheier, of the university, instructor in arts, to a post 
in Puerto Rico was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
June 30. 


The appointment of Edwin 


JoHN P. CELENTANO, of New York City, has been 
appointed instructor in violin and concertmaster of 
the orchestra for the summer session, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD, professor of modern 
European history, University of California (Los 
Angeles), was granted a year’s leave of absence, 
July 1, to go to Denmark as head of the United 
States Office of Cultural Relations. Following two 
months in Washington and New York consulting with 
officials of the Department of State and the OWI, 
Dr. Westergaard will leave for Copenhagen early in 
September. 


Joun Date Russe, professor of education, the 
University of Chicago, and secretary, Commission on 
Colleges and Universities, North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, has been ap- 
pointed to head a study center for American service- 
men in France. Dr. Russell expects to remain in 
Europe until the end of the year. 
sence, John L. Seaton, whose retirement from the 


During his ab- 


presidency of Albion (Mich.) College was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, May 12, has been appointed 
acting secretary of the commission. Kenneth E. 
Olsen, dean, School of Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has also been appointed to direct work in 
similar study centers. 


THREE members of the staff of Louisiana State 


University, who have been selected to teach in over- 
seas Army centers for occupation troops, sailed from 
New York, July 5. Major Bruce R. McCoy, 


ciate professor of journalism, Norman E. Rutt, pro- 


asso- 


fessor of mathematies, and Glen N. Cox, head of the 
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department of hydraulic engineering, will teach suc- 
cessively in two centers and will be on leave of ab- 
sence until February 1, 1946. 


James J. Ropsins, dean, Graduate School of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, American University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), has been granted a leave of absence 
to act as head of the United States Office of Cultural 
Relations in Stockholm (Sweden). 


Howarp Foster Lowry, who has just completed 
his first year in the presidency of the College of 
Wooster (Ohio), has been elected to the boards of 
trustees of three Presbyterian institutions: the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A.; the MeCormick Theological 
Seminary (Chicago); and the Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical Seminary (Pittsburgh). 


Recent Deaths 

Louis Dana Hii, who had served Hunter College 
(New York City) from 1907 until 1936, when he was 
retired as dean of studies, died on Anticosti Island 
(Quebec), June 24, at the age of seventy-four years. 
Dr. Hill held a professorship of physies (1907-27) 
and the deanship (1927-36). 


DANIEL R, BERGSMARK, associate professor of geog- 
raphy, University of Cincinnati, and a recognized au- 
thority on Asia, died, June 25, at the age of forty-six 


years. 


GrORGE DANA LorD, professor emeritus of classical 
archaeology, Dartmouth College, died, June 29, at the 


ige of eighty-two years. Dr. Lord joined the staff 
f 


the college in 1887 as tutor in Greek and became 


é 
Oo 


successively assistant professor (1891), associate pro- 


Shorter Papers. 
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fessor (1900), and professor of classical archaeology 
(1908). He was retired in 1933. 


THE REVEREND ARTHUR H. CHANDLER, since 193) 
dean, Providence (R. I.) College, died, June 29, at the 
age of fifty-two years. 

THE REVEREND HERMAN BREZING, former president, 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College (Staten Island), 
died, July 1. Dr. Brezing, who was graduated fron 
Wagner College in 1894, served as president (1926- 
28), the New York Ministerium; president (1931- 
34), Wagner College; and pastor and director (1934 
42), Wartburg Orphans Farm School (Mount Ver. 
non, N. Y.). 


Other Items 

THE World Wide Broadeasting Foundation which, 
prior to 1942, when the government took over stations 
WRUL and WRUW, Scituate (Mass.), broadeast by 
short wave the World Radio University courses, has 
resumed its services through sending transcriptions of 
recordings to local radio stations. Number 102 of a 
series, entitled “Beyond Victory,” is being presented, 
July 7, over WHN in New York, and will be ready 
for distribution the following week. Saville Davis, 
one of the editors of The Christian Science Monitor, 
who was formerly the paper’s correspondent in Rome, 
has prepared a script, “Italy’s Future,” which he will 
deliver at 6:00 p.m., EWT. The recordings of all 
“Beyond Victory” broadeasts are available to schools, 
clubs, and Army camps upon request. Address the 
World Wide Broadeasting Foundation, 598 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 
of the foundation will be published in an early nun- 
ber of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE TO PERFECTION 

In his new book, “Teacher in America,’ Jacques 
Barzun observes that it is always some illusion that 
creates disillusion, especially in the young, for whom 
the only alternative to perfection is cynicism. This 
is a wise and an earnest observation. 

To me (a teacher of international relations) the 
statement appears especially pertinent to the existing 
mental atmosphere surrounding the subject of inter- 
national politics. Perception of what is desirable 
seems much clearer than perception of what is pos- 
sible. There is a lack of the moderation which insists 
on knowledge of conditions before passing final judg- 
ments. I am aware of encouraging statistics indieat- 
ing public approval of American participation in 
international organizations. It is nevertheless my im- 
pression that on and off the campus—especially on— 


there is too much quick judgment, “No,” with regard 


Obiter dicta, in dis- 
” “Nice as a blue- 


to postwar peace arrangements. 
missing the case, include “Utopian, 
print, but it won’t work in practice,” “Impractical,” 
and “What about Russia?” 

Let it be made clear before we go any further that 
there is no quarrel (in the present context) with the 
aforementioned “decisions” as such. A person in col- 
lege or out can lead a normal, useful life, and be a 
good companion, without being “for” the old League 
of Nations, the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, or the 
What does concern me is the 
expectation of perfection in the consideration of these 


Sen Francisco Charter. 


international political arrangements; and, once 4 
little information is acquired (hence a realization of 
errors, Omissions, compromises), the impulse toward 
cynicism with regard to the whole matter. 
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Whatever the causes of this condition of attitude 
(an important educational problem in its own right), 
my next point is that emphasis just now should be 
placed upon the present necessity of compromise, 
vive and take, in international relations. The busi- 
ness of the statesman is not political theory but poli- 
ties. The essence of politics is compromise. The 
business of the citizen and the student citizen is to 
erasp this facet, particularly with reference to current 
world affairs. The business of the teacher and the 
lecturer is to teach it. Perfectionism in education (as 
in polities) may be a false idol: but the strides to- 
ward it might be lengthened by presentation of the 
true facts of international life. 

To get down to an example (using the San Fran- 
cisco Charter as the ease in point), we need not be 
accused of failing to “follow the right” if we state 
clearly the faults and omissions of the proposals and 
undertake to explain why these exist. We should 
simply declare that the Charter constitutes a good 
beginning toward workable international co-operative 
machinery. Such virtues as the Charter may possess 
do not need to imply the possession right now of 
others. But (we might say also) we may be com- 
forted and guided by the knowledge that the Charter 
can be added to, or reinterpreted, in the future. 
Thus, like most written constitutions, it may be kept 
only a reasonable number of years behind the times 
and current needs. In an imperfect world of im- 
perfect men we may ask for more than this, but what 
more can we expect? That is the point. I believe it 
would decrease cynicism, not add to it, to say all this 
frankly. 

In the report on the Crimea Conference at a joint 
session of Congress, March 1, 1945, President Roose- 
velt about the Dumbarton 
He said: 


included some remarks 





No plan is perfect. Whatever is adopted at San 
Francisco will doubtless have to be amended time and 
again over the years, just as our own Constitution has 
been. No one can say exactly how long any plan will 


last. Peace can endure only so long as humanity really 


insists 


Uponidh. 3-s.. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s genius as a statesman ean be simply 


) defined: he had the true politician’s ability to com- 


promise the demand (not necessarily the desire) for 
This sense seemed sharpest, it is true, 


> when he was dealing with other nations, other peoples’ 


cesires, 


Anyway, he certainly understood that in in- 


ternational polities the alternative to perfection must 


p Lot be a eynicism that leads to an attitude of despair 


or indifference. 


he late President would have approved Senator 


» Yandenberg’s remark in the Senate just prior to the 
= C 


an Franeiseo Conference: 
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--.I have faith that we may perfect this charter of 
peace and justice so that reasonable men of good will 
will find in it so much good that all lesser doubts and 
disagreements may be resolved in its favor. 


A general appreciation of this attitude and a wide- 
spread application of it would contribute toward 
granting the San Francisco international organization 
an opportunity not only to be born but to grow out 
of its swaddling clothes and to develop. Whatever 
the imperfections of the new structure, such a goal 
is supremely worth working for. This is the reason 
I think the points of this paper are of importance to 
teachers and lecturers in international relations. For 
behind any issue on which publie support is neces- 
sary there must be, sooner or later, a reasonable 
publie opinion. Not only is this necessary, it is demo- 
cratic; and it stores up a stock of interest and know! 
edge in affairs of state which can never be too large. 

J. Witu1AmM Ropinson 

PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 

PurDUE UNIVERSITY 


PEACETIME COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING OR ADEQUATE 
EDUCATION? 


In recent months much has been said and written 
concerning the topic of peacetime compulsory mili- 
tary training as a means of strengthening our demo- 
cratic way of life and as a method of being better 
prepared for any future emergency similar to the con- 
flagration we are at present engaged in extinguishing. 

The Selective Service and Training Act of May, 
1940, has been indispensable and highly successful; it 
has made the difference between defeat and victory, 
a defeat that would have meant enslavement and 
degradation for us for many years. But the pages of 
history clearly indicate that peacetime military con- 
scription does not provide any assurance of the future 
peace of the world. With very few exceptions na- 
tions practicing peacetime military conscription have 
not been known to avert war. The larger countries 
of Europe, such as Russia, Germany, Franee, and 
Italy, all practiced peacetime military conscription for 
over one hundred years, yet during this time wars 
frequently occurred among them. Europe has been 
called a hotbed of war. 

It is common knowledge that after this war our 
nation will have a sufficiently large and strong enough 
Army, Navy, and Air Force to aid in the plan of 
international policing and for any other possible 
Such a force will not require peacetime military 
We certainly do not intend to bring 
war to any nation, nor do we plan to give any nation 


need. 
conscription. 
cause to bring war to us. Both England and Russia 
will be engaged in the work of internal reconstruction 
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for many years, and by that time all minor difficulties 
between nations will have been ironed out through 
international understanding. 

The Soviet Union has given every indication that 
it wishes to live in peace with the rest of the world. 
To reconstruct her own country, to provide a better 
life for her people, to make greater use of her na- 
tional resources, to be friends with other nations, and 
to help set up a world organization will be the objec- 
tives of the Soviet Union, provided that other nations 
give her no causes for distrust and suspicion. The 
same holds true of England and her empire. 

What contribution, then, can we possibly expect 
from peacetime compulsory military training in our 
country? It is quite evident now that Germany and 
Japan will both be made impotent in so far as their 
notions of world conquest are concerned, no matter 
what type of secret weapons they have in their past 
planned to develop. To rid the world of the debauch- 
ery into which we have been forced and in which we 
are at this very moment engaged is the important 
present issue at stake. There is no evidence that 
resorting to peacetime military conseription will help 
bring about a lasting peace to the world. On the 
contrary, there is sufficient indication that, were the 
United States, the most powerful nation in the world, 
to adopt peacetime military conscription, suspicion 
in the hearts of other nations would be created and 
developed; such a plan would act as a reflection on 
the integrity of other nations. Witness the distrust 
that exists this very moment. That is not the way to 
plan for a constructive program of permanent peace. 

The ease with which European countries could 
mobilize armies to fight was not an unimportant fae- 
tor in the breaking out of World War I. Peacetime 
military training in our country under the exclusive 
direction and control of our Armed Forces seems 
unwise and inadequate as making any contribution 
toward our program for a permanent peace. A much 
better possible answer to the problem of preventing 
future human slaughter would be rather to avoid the 
incitation of international fear, hate, and suspicion 
which peacetime compulsory training in our country 
would occasion. Instead of lavishing an estimated 
three billion dollars a year for purposes of the de- 
struction of fellow human beings, those yearly stipends 
should be applied to the launching of an adequate 
system of education in every community in our nation. 
Much more gratifying would it be to have other 
nations follow our example in this respect than in 
having peacetime military conscription. 

An adequate educational system in every country, 
ours included, would enable the various nations to 
knit together again a broken humanity and make this 
world a better place in which to live. Our own inter- 


nal unity would thus be strengthened, and a stronger 
international organization, tending to prevent the 
outbreak of another war, would be developed an 
maintained. Peacetime military conscription in oy 
country would tend to serve as a stumbling block jy 
the way of the development of mutual understanding 
among nations. That there is need in our country 
for a much more comprehensive program of education 
is most evident. Such a plan might well include: (1) 
national welfare; (2) international relations. 

The first branch of our program would deal wit) 
the training in technological, scientific, political, agri. 
cultural, social, and liberal fields. The second part 
of our educational plan would consider the major 
so-called foreign languages, geographic world areas, 
and training in the field of international relations. 
Our educational program could accomplish much in 
teaching what is really involved in responsibilities for 
American citizenship and a greater awareness of our 
social, political, and international obligations. 

Our country will have no need of stupendous 
armies when the chauvinistic Japanese are subdued. 
Instead of mobilizing armies for purposes of destrue- 
tion, for which peacetime military conscription is in- 
tended, our program of education would enable ou 
youth to grapple with our national problems; and we 
should thus also obtain a better understanding of the 
problems confronting other nations. The proposed 


program of education would utilize our sciences s0 F { 
that they might be adjusted to our constructive needs 
rather than to human slaughter. Such a plan of edu- 
cation would also foster the growth of those elements 


in our country for which our boys and those of ow 
allies are fighting abroad—economie, political, and re: 
ligious freedom, tolerance, and justice. 

To achieve this, the combined efforts of civic and 
educational agencies operating continuously through: 
out the period of youth will be required. From the 
vast manpower of our nation, those so adapted wil 
be trained in dealing with national and internation! 
problems. The production of such a body of citizens 
ealls for a broad and continuous program of civit 
and educational development rich in values for the 
maintenance of a permanent peace. The practice 0! 
peacetime military conseription in this respect woull 
turn out to be the greatest possible hindrance, evel 
worse than millions of national sore thumbs. Peace: 
time military conscription aims to provide a natiol 
with armies trained te destroy; an adequate educa 
tional program in all nations, ours included, attemp' 
to develop good will within each nation and a pet 
manent international peace. Which shall we choose! 

ZorA KLAN 

CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 

NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
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“TIME FOR A TEACHERS’ UNION”?: A COM- 
MENT ON DR. CROSS’S ARTICLE 

k}. A. Cross in his article, “Time for a Teachers’ 

” ScHooL AND Society, April 21, has made an 

But I do not 


Union, 
excellent statement of a problem. 
agree with his suggested solution. 

While good teachers are not in the profession in 
order to make money, but because they are doing 
what they want most to do, at the same time they 
should have adequate pay. There are many reasons 
which I need not go into. I do not think a teachers’ 
union is the answer. In my opinion the answer lies 
in the universities, liberal-arts colleges, and teachers 
colleges, Where prospective teachers prepare for their 
professional work. What can these institutions do? 

First, they can weed out the poorer teachers who 
tend to keep down the general salary level. This can 
be done in part before the student starts his training. 
There ways of estimating whether an individual 
will make a good teacher, or at least the probability. 
In many eases, high-school seniors enter teacher- 
training because they know of nothing else. I know 
this is so because part of my own job is talking with 
high-school seniors to find out what they want to do 
in life, and why. The weeding-out process can also 
be done throughout the course of study, and the in- 
stitution ean refrain from graduating, or at least 
recommending for a job, any but the good teacher. 
And the kind of teacher one is depends as much on 
the kind of person one is as on what one knows or 
knows how to do. 

Second, these institutions ean provide the sort of 
philosophy that will teach the teacher that the 
is worthy of his hire; that he owes it to 
his fellow teachers and to the profession not to 
accept any job, or position, if you like, that pays 
below a minimum standard. Such schools then would 
be unable to hire teachers until the salary scale was 
But by law they must educate their children. 
Ergo, they will raise the seale, or consolidate with 
Either way, the pupils win. 

There is 


are 


laborer 


raised. 


another sehool. 

There is a shortage of teachers now. 
always a shortage of good teachers because the good 
ones for the most part are either teaching in colleges 
where pay is supposed to be higher, or are not teach- 
In normal times, there are too many teachers, 
a condition that keeps the salary levels low. Let the 
teacher-training institutions graduate quality teachers, 
not quantity teachers, and the salary levels will rise. 
That in turn will lead to better individuals entering 
the profession. A good teacher can and will teach 
in a barn and do a better job than a poor teacher 
in a million-dollar building. That is not as irrelevant 
as it may seem, but space prevents elaboration. 


in a, 


and 


The North Central Association of Colleges 
Secondary Schools has a committee now studying the 
training of teachers in liberal-arts colleges. Let it 


look to this matter. 


JAMES G. JOHNSON 


EVANSVILLE (IND.) COLLEGE 


“EDUCATION BOOKS OF 1944”: 
CORRECTIONS 


THE following books, chosen for the “Sixty Educa- 
tional Book List of 1944,” were not starred in the 
complete list of all educational publications which 
appeared in ScHoon AND Socrgery, April 28, 1945: 
*American Academy of Political and Social Science. Inter- 

national Frontiers in Education; ed. by W. G. Carr (An- 


nals, Vol. 235). 180p. The Academy, 3457 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. $2.50; $2, pa. 


*Brubacher, J. S., ed. The Public Schools and Spiritual 
phy (John Dewey Society 7th yrbk). 222p. Harper. 
So > 5 

onareen, J. K., and others. An Inventory of Public-School 


report of the coopera- 


Expenditures in the United States; 
Mim. 2 vols. 


tive study of public-school expenditures. 
American Council on Edueation. $3. 

*Murphy, L. B., and Ladd, Henry. Emotional Factors in 
Learning (Sarah Lawrence College pub. no. 3). 404p. 
Columbia Univ. Press. $3.50. 

*Irwin, L. W. The Curriculum in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. 3891p. CC. V. Mosby Co., 2523 Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. $3.50. 

*Pitts, L. B. The Music Curriculum in a Changing World. 

20. 


165p. Silver Burdett. $2.: 
*Powel, Lydia. The Art Museum Comes to the School. 
160p. Harper. $2. 


*National Business Teachers Association and Bastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association. Community Cooperation in 
Business Education (American Business Education yrbk, 
vol. 1). 3826p. Distributed by N. Y. Univ. Bookstore, 
239 Green St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. $2.50. 

*U. S. Office of Education. History of Agricultural Educa- 
tion of Less than College Grade in the United States; a 
cooperative project of workers in vocational education in 
agriculture and in related fields; comp. by R. W. Stimson 
and F. W. Lathrop (Voce. div. bul. no. 217; Agric. Ser. no. 
55). 1942: Released for publication in 1944. 648p. 
The Office. 75¢. 

*American Council on Edueation 
Education. Teachers for Our Times; 
poses. 178p. The Council. $2. 

*Prall, C. E., and Cushman, C. L. Teacher Edueation in 
Service ; prepared for the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion. 5038p. ee. Council on Education. $83. 

*Troyer, M. E., and Pace, R. Evaluation in Teacher Edu- 
ation ; prepared for tne Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion. 3868p. American Council on Education. $3. 

*American Academy of Political and Social Science. Higher 
Education and the War; ed. by T. R. McConnell and M. M. 
Willey (Annals, vol. 231). 207p. The Academy. $2.50 


$2, pa. 

*Aydelotte. Frank. Breaking the Academic Lockstep; the 
development of honors work in American colleges and uni- 
versities. 1183p. Harper. $2.50. 

*Henderson, A. D. Vitalizing Liberal Education : 
of the liberal arts program. 202p. Harper. $2.50. 

*Rider, Fremont. The Scholar and the Future of the Re- 
search Library; a problem and its solution. 2836p. Had- 
dam Press, 701 W. 184th St., N. Y. 33, N. Y. $4. 


Commission on Teacher 
a Statement of Pur- 


a study 


THE following books considered good but not top- 
ranking, which appeared in Section II of the “Sixty” 
list, should have had a dagger to indicate them as 
“runners-up.” 


yAmerican Association 
for a Free World; 
yrbk. 461p. NEA. 
*Boston, Massachusetts, F inance Commission. Report of a 
Survey of the Public Schools of Boston, Mass. George D. 
Strayer, director. 1127p. The Commission, Boston 8. $2. 
¢+Moehlman, C. H. School and Church: the American Way ; 
an historical approach to the problem of religious instruc- 
tion in public education. 178p. Harper. $2.50. 
+Reeder, W. G. Se hedteaeds and Superintendents; a 
manual on their powers and duties. 278p. Macmillan. $2. 


of School Administrators. Morale 
America and not America Only ; 22nd 
$2 
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Our Independent Schools; the private 


*7Chamberlain, E. B. : 
education. 212p. American Book 


school jin American 
Co. > 
+Seay, ML K., 


and Meece, L. ™ The Sloan Experiment in 


Kentucky (vol. 16, no. 4). 131p Kentucky Univ., Col- 
lege of Education, Bureau of School Service. 50¢. 
+Armstrong, W. E., Hollis, E. V., and Davis, H. E. The Col- 


lege and Teacher Education. 311p. American Council on 
Education, Commission on Teacher Education. $2.50. 


~Donham, W. B. Education for Responsible Living; the 


opportunity for liberal-arts colleges. 3809p. Harvard 
Univ. Press. $3. 

7Ashburn, F. D. Peabody of Groton; a Portrait. 444p. 
Coward-McCann.,. $5. 

7Jeffers, E. V. Music for the General College Student. 213p. 


Columbia Univ. Press. 
FOwatonna Art Education 


Boo ke «.« « 


$2.50, pa. 


Project. Art for Daily Living, 
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by Edwin Ziegfield and M. E. Smith (pub. no. 4). 155p, 
$5 the set, including pubs. nos. 5-9 which are units. Univ. 


of Minn. Press. 
+Strong, E. P. The Organization, Administration, and Sy. 
pervision of Business Education. 356p. Gregg. $2. 
+Wechsler, David. The Measurement of Adult Antelligence, 
3rd ed. 258p. Williams and Wilkins Co. 50. 


The Education Department of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library deeply regrets the error for which it alone was 
responsible. 

Marion E. Hawes 

ENocH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, 

BALTIMORE 





“B” IS FOR BUREAUCRACY 


The Bureaucrat. By JoHN H. Criver. Pp. 7 +373. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 1944. ‘$3.00. 

3y LupwiGg von Mises. Pp. v.+125 

1944. $2.00. 

ONE of the liveliest arts in American political life 

For this is a prob- 


Bureaucracy. 
Yale University Press. 


today is bemoaning bureaucracy. 
Are you an- 
Blame 
at the forms you 
a tire? Blame the 
delay and con- 
Blame 
aucrat. 


lem tailored to political specifications. 


noyed at the shortage of meat and sugar? 
the OPA. 


have to fill out in order to secure 


Are you exasperated 
ration board. Are you irritated by 
fusion in dealing with government agencies? 
that young whippersnapper, the insolent bur 
Are you indignant every time you think of your taxes? 
Blame the Treasury Department. 

fact that this nation was hurled, by 
Disregard the 


Disregard the f 
its enemies, precipitously into war. 
tremendous dislocations, adjustments, and costs that 
modern Disregard the difficulties of 
hurriedly establishing new agencies to meet new prob- 
lems and the difficulties of adequately staffing them 
with trained personnel. Disregard the needs of the 
Armed Forces fighting throughout the world and the 
needs of the Allied nations. For is it not much simpler 
to vent your spleen at the stereotype of bureaucracy? 


war demands. 


One volume, published in the months preceding the 
last elections, that attacks the problem of bureaucracy, 
is by John H. Crider of the 
The New York Mr. 
Crider is against bureaucracy, and, if pressed very 
hard, would probably admit that he is likewise against 
According to the book, the bureaucrat is one who 


, 


and I do mean attacks, 


Washington bureau of Times. 


sin. 
comes between “the law and the people,” and dates 
“expert who thought he knew more about 
[government] ran than those for whom 


if at all, in an environ- 


from the 
how the thing 
it was run,” and can work only, 
ment of “restrictions, of precedent-worship, of throt- 
tling mediocrity.” 

Who are the objects of Mr. 
“heaven-sent zealot”—this 


Crider’s displeasure? 
Thurman Arnold is a 
despite the fact that he revitalized the antitrust divi- 


sion of the Department of Justice and helped focus 
publie attention on the problem of cartels. The OPA 
is a “big, sad, funny, and necessary evil’”—this despite 
the fact that with the help of the American people 
it has, to date, prevented runaway inflation. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau is berated for opposing a program 
of compulsory or foreed savings. Yet, does not this 
action on the part of the Treasury Department belie 
Mr. Crider’s previously established “law” of bureau- 
cratic fertility, that is, the will to “multiply prodig- 
iously’? An extraordinary example of the workings 
of the author’s mind is afforded by the discussion of 
the TVA. Mr. Crider admits that TVA is a “remark- 
able demonstration of how big government can do 
things on the grand seale” but insists that the indi- 
vidual states ean do likewise when they get together, 
as evidenced by the Port of New York Authority. 
Unfortunately for the argument, the states did not 
get together in the Tennessee Valley, nor do they 
show any disposition to do so in other areas suggested 
as suitable to the TVA approach. Furthermore, that 
would result in an increased state bureaucracy. Are 
we to assume that Mr. Crider is in favor of a state 
bur and against only a Federal bureaucracy? 
Or is he just against? 

The book ends with no organized conclusions or defi- 
nite program, except that the author looks forward, 
rather gleefully, to the greatest pressure group in 
American history composed of the men now in the 
Armed Forces, who, “if there is going to be any cake,” 
will take it for themselves and not leave it for the 
bureaucrats. With charity toward Mr. Crider, let us 
epitomize this volume, not as a serious study of 
bureaucracy, but as a partisan contribution to the heat 
of the 1944 presidential battle. 

Ludwig von Mises, the Austrian economist, likewise 
addresses himself in a small compact volume to the 
problem of bureaucracy. His first chapter refutes the 
usual casuistry. He asserts that America has but little 
bureaucracy, especially when compared with Euro- 
pean countries; that our bureaucracy is constitu- 
tional; that it has not been at variance with the will 
of the majority; that it would be impossible for Con- 


paucracy 
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ovess itself to deal with specific social and economic 
--cyes instead of creating agencies for such purposes; 
and finally that it would be absurd for the public to 
elect the administrative heads. 

What, then, is Mr. von Mises’s concern with the 
problem? To him, bureaucracy is the key to an under- 
standing of the basie issue of our time, capitalism 
versus socialism, for “there is no compromise possible 
between these systems.” Furthermore, “contrary to a 
popular fallacy, there is no middle way, no third 
system possible as a pattern of a permanent social 
order.’ Thus the issue is drawn between the profit 
management of capitalism and the bureaucratic man- 
agement of incipient socialism. 

Mr. von Mises conceives of capitalism as a system 
where the consumer is captain of the economy by 
virtue of his purchases or lack of them, where riches 
are a reflection of service to the consumer, where sup- 
ply and demand of the marketplace are an effective 
means of economic caleulation, where the profit in- 
centive directly affects the business man and keeps 
him constantly alert for invention and improvement, 
where accountancy makes possible an application of 
profit-and-loss criteria within departments and sub- 
sidiaries of large-scale enterprise. Such an analysis 
is highly theoretical, worthy of an Adam Smith, but 
it ignores the realities of our present-day economic 
system. Can it be that the author is not familiar with 
or blandly disregards the studies of contemporary 
American economists on such subjects as imperfect 
competition, price rigidities, administered prices, over- 
head costs, separation of ownership from control in 
large corporations, bureaucracy within huge industrial 
aggregations—to say nothing of the implications of 
all these factors? 

To continue the author’s analysis, bureaucratic man- 
agement is deseribed as a method of administrative 
conduct whose value cannot be expressed in terms of 
Since the economie calculation of the market- 
place is missing, it is replaced by rules and regula- 
tions, precedents and directives, all totaling up to red 
tape and inefficiency. This method of manage ent, 
essential to socialism, is termed impracticable be_.ase 
it lacks “the indispensable intellectual instrument of 
economie planning and designing: economic caleula- 
tion.” From this point on in the book, Mr. von Mises 
treats bureaucracy as an appendage of socialism, and 
as illustrated in European totalitarianism. His con- 
clusion is that we must destroy the omnipotent govern- 
ment of bureaucracy and return to capitalism. This 
conclusion might be of validity were this nation in a 
state of suspended animation waiting to be endowed 
with an economie system. However, for reality, much 
more appropriate is Woodrow «Wilson’s dictum, en- 
graved at the entrance to the Federal Reserve Build- 
ing in Washington: “We shall deal with our economic 


iss 


money. 
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system as it is and as it may be modified, not as it 
might be if we had a clean sheet of paper to write 
upon and step by step we shall make it what it should 
be.” 

Laying aside these two books, the great multitudes 
of the American people, who believe that a middle 
course is possible, must still ask, what is the exact 
nature of the problem of bureaucracy. The situation 
must be viewed historically. The comparatively sim- 
ple economy of the 18th and early 19th centuries has 
disappeared. Economie growth has resulted in a new 
world; in gigantic corporations doing business on 
nation-wide and world-wide bases; in vast aceumula- 
tions of wealth and productive ability. This, in turn, 
has given rise to situations of such complexity and 
magnitude as to be beyond the solution of the indi- 
vidual. Americans have, by and large, accepted the 
need for an active rather than passive government, 
a government concerned with promoting and preserv- 
Thus the pub- 
lie gave sanction to—nay, demanded—the creation of 
agencies staffed with specialists to devote their entire 


ing the general welfare of its citizens. 


time to regulating certain aspects of our economy in 
the public interest. The first such agency was the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, established to pro- 
tect the consumer against railroad abuses. As years 
went by, the fields of “bureaucratic” activity increased, 
and the horizons of the agencies were widened to 
include consideration of worker, businessman, and 
banker—indeed of all society. 
autonomous; restrictions on their activities are many. 


Such agencies are not 


Congress may vary or repeal the basic law under 
which they operate. Congress controls their budgets 
The Senate must 
Refuge from 

And finally 
However, the 


and may investigate their activities. 
approve administrative appointments. 
their actions may be sought in the courts. 
public opinion may be brought to bear. 
growth of these administrative agencies, both before 
and during the war, is visible evidence of the com- 
plexity of our economie system and of the determi- 
nation of the American people to master it in the 
public interest. 

All that has been said above is not to condone waste, 
duplication, inefficiency, and bungling—where and 
when they exist. These are problems to be handled 
on an administrative level. To condemn positive gov- 
ernmental action merely on the grounds of “bureau- 
cratic inefficiency” is in effect to throw out the baby 
with the bath. To meet the great problem of this 
generation—namely to “find ways to tie together lib- 
erty and security”—government intervention is a pre- 
requisite. The problem of bureaucracy remains essen- 
tially the problem of social control and a middle-of- 
the-road economy. 

Irvinc L. Gorpon 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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INCREASE IN HOMOGENEITY OF ATTI- 
TUDES DURING A SOCIOLOGY 
COURSE 

As was indicated in an earlier report, it is possible 
to use attitude tests as a means of determining the 
occurrence and degree of an increase in homogeneity 
of the members of college-fraternity and -sorority 
groups.' Although the data were not conclusive, they 
suggested that homogeneity of attitudes of a group of 
people increases with length of association. The index 
of homogeneity was the standard deviation, although 
any measure of dispersion could be employed as read- 
ily. The degree of reduction in the measure of disper- 
sion was considered to be identical with the degree of 
increase in homogeneity. 

The present report represents an extension of the 
use of the method to the interval of time between the 
beginning and end of a one-semester sociology course. 
The shift of emphasis from the fraternity and sorority 
group with its large number of elements of common 
student life to the college class with its relatively few 
elements (such as enrollment in and discussion of the 
same subject and attendance at the same class sessions 
under the same instructor) might be expected to reveal 
much less inerease in homogeneity and a larger pro- 
portion of instances where homogeneity decreased. 
However, other data already published suggest that 
homogeneity does increase during the semester sociol- 
ogy course. It has been shown that in each of two 
classes in Immigration and Race Problems (1939 and 
1940) the standard deviation on attitude toward the 
Negro at the end of the course was smaller than at 
In both classes there was also a statis- 
toward the 


the beginning. 
tically 
Negro.” 
For the present paper three attitude objects were 
selected, the law, the treatment of criminals, and 


reliable increase in toleration 


TABLE I 
STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF COLLEGE-STUDENT ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE LAW 











Total Men Women 
Classes - - menininn ain —— 
\ B A B A B 
Junior-Senior 
Spring 19388 .. .91 .60 99 67 67 OD 
Fall 1938... .81 40 .69 45 99 28 
Fall 1939... .91 .39 49 42 1.10 33 
Spring 1940.. .87 56 .98 52 67 61 
Fall 1940... .71 52 42 58 .69 28 
Summer 1941... 38 48 55 10 40 53 
Spring 1943.. D .69 53 By! 38 55 
Sophomore 
Spring 1939... .48 58 53 HT 44 51 
Spring 1941.. .51 .40 .48 35 54 45 
Fall 1941 .. .55 45 65 38 .48 45 
Spring 1942.. .59 .60 29 .38 .62 .64 
1942... .59 44 69 45 48 41 


Fall 


1 Mapheus Smith, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, 1940, 35: 573-578. 
2 Mapheus Smith, SCHOOL AND Society, 1943, 57: 


392. 


388- 


TABLE II 


STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF COLLEGE-STUDENT ATTITUDES 
TOWARD THE TREATMENT OF CRIMINALS 























Total Men Women 
Classes —=§ 
A B A B A B 
Junior-Senior . 
Spring 1938 .. 1.01 77 1.08 .85 78 47 
Fall 1938 .. .65 9 65 58 .65 60 
Fall 19389 .. .79 .66 .68 65 95 AT 
Spring 1940.. .89 78 55 67 1.11 73 
Fall 1940... .76 A) 99 Bye .84 81 
Summer 1941... .90 52 1.15 40 .63 53 
Spring 1943.. .71 .8Y 92 1.06 37 64 
Sophomore 
Spring 1939.. .71 .60 Py 3 17 .69 64 
Spring 1941.. .70 By is § .63 OT 74 87 
Fall 1941 .. .83 45 59 33 93 0) 
Spring 1942 79 55 1.05 19 71 57 


Fall 1942 .: [68 67 '83 ‘82 35168 





capital punishment. The attitude scores on which the 
deviations were based were those made on the Thur- 
stone tests for attitudes toward the three ideas. Form 
A of the test was employed within two weeks of the 
beginning of each class and Form B was used within 
three weeks of the end. Classes taught by the same 
instructor over the period, Spring, 1938—Spring, 1943, 
are included in the experiment. 

Of seven junior and senior classes (one an 8-week 
summer ¢lass), five revealed net reductions in stand- 
ard deviation of attitude toward the law for both sexes 
combined during the period of the course, and two 
revealed a net increase (Table I). The greatest re- 
duction was from .91 to .39; the greatest increase 
from .53 to .69. Of five sophomore classes, three re- 
vealed net decreases in sigmas. As a rule the same 
direction of change in homogeneity occurred for each 
sex as for both sexes combined. 

Six of the seven junior-senior classes showed in- 
creased homogeneity in attitude toward treatment of 
criminals (Table II). Five of the six sophomore 
classes also increased in homogeneity of such atti- 
tudes. The greatest increase in homogeneity was 
from .83 to .45, and the greatest decrease was from 
.71 to .89. In general, the same direction of change 


TABLE III 


STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF COLLEGE-STUDENT ATTITUDES 
TOWARD CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 





Women 





Classes — 





Junior-Senior 


Spring 1938 .. 1.55 1.49 1.59 1.47 1.45 1.54 
Fall 938 .. 1.23 1.64 1.24 1.68 1.31 1.56 
Fall 1939 .. 1.56 1.61 1.14 (1.59 1.64 1.65 
Spring 1940.. 1.55 1.37 2.16 1.78 81 58 
Fall 1940... 1.68 1.75 1.69 1.58 1.85 2.10 
Summer 1941... 1.49 = 1.20 380 1.05 1.60 98 
Spring 1943... 1.57 1.72 1.88 1.97 98 §=1.07 
Sophomore r 
Spring 1939... 1.24 1.65 1.35 1.73 1.19 1.59 
Spring 1941... 1.54 1.10 1.12 * 63 1.84 1.40 
Fall 1941 .. 1.22 1.41 .93 1.33 1.34 1.42 
Spring 1942..1.30 1.26 1.65 1.79 1.22 1.12 
Fall 1942 .. 1.64 1.52 1.76 1.56 1.57 1.45 
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. standard deviations occurred for each sex as 
‘or both sexes combined. 

Only three of the seven junior-senior classes showed 
ane homogeneity in attitude toward capital pun- 
iment (Table III), compared with three out of five 
ophomore classes. The largest decrease in standard 
leviation was from 1.54 to 1.10, and the largest in- 
vrease Was from 1.23 to 1.64. 

There is thus evidence for these three attitudes that 
ttitude homogeneity tends to inerease during an 
lementary sociology course. Such increase is not 
mniform, but varies with the attitude under considera- 
ion. There is no important sex difference in tending 
» increase in homogeneity of attitude. Nor is there 
ny time trend in tendeney for homogeneity to in- 


































rrease or decrease. 

Qne other item deserves brief mention. The two 
attitudes in which there was greatest increase in 
omogeneity (law and treatment of criminals) also 
revealed statistically reliable changes in attitude,® 
vhile no statistically reliable change in attitude to- 
yard capital punishment was recorded in a similar 
tudy of sociology classes.4 As mentioned previously, 
tudents also became more like-minded in attitude to- 
ard the Negro, and the change in size of attitude 
core was also statistically reliable. 

attitude score of a group 
increasing homogeneity if 


Changes in the average 
people would result in 
he extreme individuals in the group made largest 
Mhanges and in the direction of the group average, 
Fince such atypical people contribute disproportion- 
hiely to the measure of variability employed in the 
 #tudy. Examination of the individual scores indicates 
Mhat changes of the attitudes of extremists do help to 
account for inereased homogeneity, but small changes 
my students near the class average also make an im- 
portant contribution. 
» Although the data presented here are sufficient to 
Andicate that like-mindedness can be measured and 
Miat it increases during sociology courses, the problem 
thas been little more than suggested. More extensive 
aq lata on more different attitudes are desired, and it is 
S#qually desirable to attempt to study and to attempt 
Sho measure other kinds of like-mindedness by similar 
iethods. 
No information is available on the cause of the in- 
‘ reased homogeneity in attitudes revealed here. A 
Punber of factors probably contributed. General 
Blass atmosphere in which general sociological point 
>! view, concepts, problems of the science of sociol- 
zy, and various kinds of factors influencing culture 
#d historical events may have had some effect. Dis- 
: ussion inside and outside of the classroom between 


Mapheus Smith, ScHOOL AND SocteTy, 1944, 60: 286- 
‘; and SCHOOL AND Soctety, 1945, 61: 266 ff. 
‘Mapheus Smith, ScHOOL AND Soctety, 1938, 47: 318- 

20, 
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instructor and students and among students may also 
have been a factor. Specific teaching on the issues 
involved was not deliberately carried out by the in- 
structor nor were the instructor’s own attitudes on the 
subjects clearly discussed. Life in the university 
entirely independent of the sociology course may have 
Probably different ones of these fae- 
Con- 


had some effect. 
tors affected different members of the classes. 
siderable further study would be required to evaluate 
accurately the different factors. 

As already indicated, homogeneity increases most 
for these attitudes which changed to a statistically 
reliable degree, but increase in homogeneity was least 
when there was no statistically reliable change in atti- 
tude. These facts indicate a positive relationship 
between increase in attitude homogeneity and statis- 
tically reliable change in attitude. This association 
is suggestive, rather than conclusive. When attitudes 
are not changing much, there is little hope for like- 
mindedness to increase, but just why homogeneity in- 
creases when the attitude of the whole class or group 
of classes is “moving” with reference to an attitude 
seale is difficult to fathom. One obvious possibility, 
however, is that those subjects, who at the beginning 
of a period of study were extreme in the direction the 
class eventually changed, necessarily were incapable of 
as much change with reference to the attitude object, 
as those who were extreme in the direction away from 
that in which the class eventually changed. Conse- 
quently, in order to produce a statistically reliable 
amount of change those farthest away from the final 
average would tend to change most, thus increasing 
the homogeneity of the whole class or plurel of classes. 
If this supposition is correct, it may be expected that 
there is a high positive correlation between amount of 
change of attitude and range of possible change in the 
direction of change of a class or plurel. 

On the other hand, when a class attitude is not 
changing, as was true of capital-punishment attitude, 
there would, of course, be no tendency for subjects 
whose attitudes deviated extensively from the average 
in either direction at the start of any given period of 
time to change less than the attitudes of other people 
and therefore to be approached by the attitudes of 
the other extremists. 

MaAPHEUS SMITH 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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CARROTHERS, GEORGE E. The Man Who Taught Me 
Most (Personal Growth Leaflet No. 123). Pp. 16. 
NEA, Washington 6. 1945. 1¢. (No order accepted 
for less than 25¢.) 
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DexTeR, WALTER F. (chairman). The Administration, RursvouD, MarcareT I. ‘‘School Library Personnel i 
Organization, and Financial Support of the Public- Indiana.’’ Bulletin of the School of Education, fy. 
School System, State of California. State Reconstruc- diana University. Pp. 80. Bureau of Cooperating 
tion and Reemployment Commission, 631 J Street, Research and Field Service, Indiana University. 1945 
Sacramento 14. 1945. 50¢. 

A report of the study required by Chapter 36, Statutes of * 
1944 (Fourth Extraordinary Session), as submitted to the 
legislature, January 22, 1945, with amendments and ap- STEWART, MAXWELL §8. There Can Be Jobs for Al 
pendices. The study was made by the Citizens Advisory P > _ 5 . 
Committee on Readjustment Education, Walter F. Dexter, Beveridge s Plan for Full Employment. (Public Af. 
state superintendent of public instruction, chairman. fairs Pamphlet No. 105.) Pp. 32. Public Affain 
George D. Strayer, professor emeritus of education, Teach- 44 
ers College, Columbia University, served as special con- Committee, Ine., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
sultant for the survey. 1945, 10¢. 

° This pamphlet is a summary of “Full Employment in y 

Free Society,” by Sir William Beveridge. The Americay 

FENNER, MILDRED SANDISON. NEA History. Drawings edition of this book is published by W. W. Norton and Con. 
by Erle Prior. Pp. 160. NEA, Washington 6. 1945. pany, INC. ow Even: 
50¢. Quantity Rates. 

This book gives the development and program of the NEA TRAXLE . 7 , : A 
which “for 90 years has been the heart and center of the TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. fe chniques of Guidance, Tests, 
professional movement among American teachers.” Records, and Counseling in a Guidance Program. Pp, 
394. Harper and Brothers. 1945. $3.50. 
Ad Presents ‘‘accurately and in detail the best modern tech. 
J Z : — niques and procedures available for the complex and ¢& 
FENNER, MILDRED SANDISON, and ELEANOR C. FISHBURN. sential job of counseling and guidance.” 
Horace Mann. (Personal Growth Leaflet No. 90.) 
Pp. 16. NEA, Washington 6. 1945. 1¢. (No order e 
accepted for less than 25¢.) 


TURNER, T. ARTHUR (prepared under the direction of 
bd Winthrop Morgan Phelps, M.D.). The Farthest Corner 
(an Outline of the Cerebral-Palsy Problem in Test and 
Pictures). Illustrated. Pp. 19. The National So 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., Elyria 
Ohio. 1945. 


GRIFFITH, COLEMAN R. (with the assistance of Hortense 
Blackstone). The Junior College in Illinois. Pp. 252. 
A Joint Publication of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Illinois and the University 
of Illinois Press, Urbana, 1945. 





GUTHE, CARL E. (chairman). ‘‘Manual for the Study 
of Food Habits.’’? Bulletin of the National Research THE TUITION PLAN 
Council, No. 111. Pp. 142. National Research Coun- 
cil, National Academy of Sciences, Washington. 1945. z 
A report of the Committee on Food Habits. The method by which more than 200 

. schools and colleges grant the conveni- 

HOLLISTER, PAUL, and RoBERT STRUNSKY (editors). ence of monthly payments while they 
From D Day through Victory in Europe. Illustrated. receive their tuition and other fees in 
Pp. 314. Columbia Broadcasting System. 1945. a a? 
The documented broadcasts of the climax of war in Europe, full at the beginning of the term. 
as they were transmitted by CBS throughout America and 
the world, are taken verbatim from the records of the Co- 


lumbia Broadcasting System. The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 


? ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 

Jackson, A. D. Abstract of Bulletins No. 625-662, hances good will 
Circulars No, 101-104, and other Publications during 
1943 and 1944. Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- ‘se ri 
tion, Cireular No. 107, December, 1944. Pp. 81. Agri- A descriptive brochure will be sent 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Sta- to schools and colleges promptly upon 


tion. 1945. 
“ request. 


JONES, ARTHUR J. Principles of Guidance (new third 
edition). Pp. 592. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
1945. $3.50. 

This new edition covers recent advances in research studies 
and changes in education, industry, and social life. 


. THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


JONES, Ropert C. Mexican War Workers in the United 424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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